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habits into more unison with those throughout the continent.
But at the same time it generates sharp tensions in the
working of Canadian democracy; it creates urban masses
responsive to nationalist as well as proletarian agitations.5
Distinctive in the life of the French throughout Quebec
is the unifying role of the Roman Catholic Church, which
is here more intimately associated with the state than in
any other part of North America. Unlike the Church of
France it has encountered no serious secular challenge since
its establishment in the days of Richelieu. Neither in the
extent of its power nor in the privileged position it enjoys
in education and social services has it any genuine counter-
part in the varied and competitive religious denominations
of neighbouring Ontario. It possesses virtually the same
interests as the nationality, for it has always recognized
that to keep the people French is to keep them Catholic.
The church was the sage guide of the habitants in the early
period of the British conquest when the fate of their
nationality appeared to hang in the balance. It then aided
them to survive as a cohesive national group, and it remains
their chief mentor, although its influence has shrunk with
the hurried growth of a more urbanized and industrial
society. On the frontier its leadership continues to be real.
There the cur6, the most educated and respected member
of the community, not merely guides his parishioners in
matters of the spirit, but supervises their education, directs
them in municipal affairs, and advises them on the numerous
details of practical colonization. He encourages them to
attack the forest, inspires them to multiply parishes, and
teaches them to preserve their culture and Catholicism as a
distinct people. The village church is here the symbol
of social unity, while over the years the message of the
hierarchy to their flocks has varied little: do not become
over excited about political issues, be calm and stoical, till
your fields, raise God-fearing children, do not surrender
your language or your culture, and strive for what is essential
Kte social change in French Canada see E. C. Hughes, French Canada in
Transition^ also Horace Miner, St. James: A French Canadian Parish. A briefer
and more recent analysis is that by Mason Wade, The French-Canadian Outlook.